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CHARACTER OF DR. PRENTISS. 


fhe following particulars of the Life 
and Character of the Rev. Thomas 
Prentiss, D. D. are extracted from 
the funeral discourse delivered by 
the Rev. Joshua Bates, March 4, 
1814, and the Appendix to the Ser- 
mon. 


Da. Prentiss was born at Hol- 
liston, Oct. 27, 1747. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Josh- 
ua Prentiss of that town. Both 
his parents were natives of Cam- 
bridge. At the age of fifteen, he 
became a student i in Hiarvard Col- 
lege, 1762. In July 1769, he 
commenced preaching; and was 
ordained pastor of the chureh in 
Medfield, Oct. 30, 1770. He 
was married, Oct. 31, 1774, to 
Miss Abigail Biglow. She died 
Nov, 2,1786. He was married 
a second time, Feb. 9, 4789, to 
Miss Mary Seollay, who still 
survives, with nine children. In 
1808, the honorary degree of Doe- 
tor of Divinity was conferred on 
him, by the University at which 
he had been edueated. 

At what period (says Mr. 
Bates,) he commenced his chris- 
tian course—whether like Jere- 
miah, he was sanctified from 
the womb, and governed by holy 
principle from his childhood; or 
whether he was converted hon 


the error and disobedience of the 
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wicked, to the wisdom of the 


just, and the love and service of 


Ged, at some subsequent period 
of life, 1 have no documents 
to prove, nor any occasion to con- 
jeeture. ‘These are questions of 
no importance for our present 
purpose.—-Uhat our departed 
friend had been born of the spir- 
it, and had made high attain- 
ments in the spiritual life, all 
must be persuaded who beheld 
the fruits of the spirit whieh he 
continually brought forth. 

Possessing good natural abili- 
ties and enjoying many advanta- 
ges for their cultivation and im- 
provement, he had by diligence 
and method in appropriating 
time, made highly respectable 
acquisitions in theolegical knowl. 
edge—If he did not venture far 
into those regions of metaphysi- 
eal speculation and held conjec- 
ture, where so many have been 
bewildered and lost, he did study 
the scriptures with diligence and 
fidelity —Though he delighted 
rather in practical and experi- 
mental, than polemic divinity; 
he was not unacquainted with 
subjects of controversy, nor un- 
able, when occasion required, to 
vindieate the truth with ability 
and success. 
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His sentiments in theology 
were what have generally been 
denominated orthodox. In de- 
elaring them, he was free and ex- 
plicit.—While he was ready to 

rofess and vindicate what he 
believed to be truth, and felt to 
be important truth; he did it not 
in the jauguage of reproach aud 
triumph, but with *“meekness of 
wisdom’”’—He possessed in a 
hish degree that property which 
Dr. Watts denominates “ortho- 
doxy and eharity united;” and 
which the apostle more happily 
describes by the phrase, “speak- 
ing the truth in love.” While 
he opposed error, he prayed for 
the erroneous. While he re- 
proved vice, he pitied the vicious. 

His preaching was evangeli- 
cal, plain and practical.— the 
ignorant he instructed; the care- 
less he warned; the desponding 
he encouraged. He faithfully 
declared the doctrines of the gos- 
pel; but he declared them ina 
practical manner, and applied 
them to every man’s conscience, 
in the sight of God.—The mo- 
rality which he inculcated was 
christian morality, founded on 
christian principles, and enforced 
by christian motives. 

A member of the church of 
which Dr Prentiss was the be- 
loved pastor, in a letter to Mr. 
Bates, gives this pleasing ae- 
count of the Doetor’s pastoral 
visits—-Perhaps no one, except 
his divine Master, was better 
qualified to rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and to weep with 
those who weep. ‘The perform- 
ance of this part of his pastoral 
duty appeared pleasant to him, 
for it was congenial to his nature. 
He had a soul of benevolence. 
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In all his intercourse with his 
people and with the world, he 
was prompted by the kindest af- 
feetions and the most active chari- 
ty When he was ealled to visit 
the afflicted, the sick and the dy- 
ing, he brought with bim the best 
consolations of his religion and the 
kindest sympathies of his heart. 

In the discharge of the vari- 
ous relative duties of social and 
domestie life, he was faithful 
and affectionate. Kindness, peace 
and love dwelt in his house. Hos. 
pitality stood at his door: aecord- 
ing to his means, he was ready 
to do good to all men, and be- 
yond his means to administer to 
the necessities of the saints. 

But, although he was ready 
to do every good work, he was 
peculiarly active in his attempts 
to promote the spiritual good 
and eternal salvation of his fel- 
low-men. ‘lo this cause he de- 
voted his zeal, and in this he 
spent his strength.—His zeal did 
not in the least abate with his 
age—It united light with heat. 
It was a constant ardor, a pure 
flame. Lighted from heaven, it 
resembled the sacred fire of the 
altar, which burnt continually till 
the temple itself was demolished. 

In his last sickness. and a few 
hours before his death, the 
preacher saw him: His appear- 
anee and the few words which 
he was able to speak, were pre- 
cisely what we should expect 
from one who had lived the life 
of a consistent christian.—In the 
full exercise of his reason, and 
sensible of his approaching dis- 
solution, he was calm, submissive, 
and full of hope. When asked 
whether he had any expectation 
of reeovery, his answer was, “I 
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have viewed this as my closing 
sickness, from its commence- 
ment. Considering my age, in- 
firmities, and the nature of the 
disease, I have thought from the 
first attack, that there could be 
no reasonabie hope of my recov- 
ery.” Being asked whether he 
felt reconciled to the will ef God, 
and supported by the promises of 
the gospel, he answered, “Yes.” 
After a short pause he added— 
“Ifthe question of life or death 
were submitted to me for deei- 
sion, | should say, that there are 
many things which would seem 
to render the continuance of my 
life desirable. But it is not a 
question for me to decide. I 
know not what is best; I give 
myself no anxiety on the subject. 


The Judge of all the earth will 
do right. 1 have perfect confi- 
dence in him, and willingly leave 
the decision with him.” 

As we had no personal ac- 
quaintanece with Dr. Prentiss, 
we have relied on the correct- 
ness of Mr Bates, and abridged 
the account given in his sermon. 
We have endeavored to do jus- 
tice, both to the preacher and his 
deceased friend. We have now 
only to recommend the charac- 
ter of Dr. Prentiss as eminently 
worthy of imitation, and to pray 
that the amiable temper display- 
ed by him may appear in all who 
bear the christian name, and es- 
pecially in those whose business 
it is to proclaim the glad tidings 
of salvation. 


— 


SKETCH OF THE CELEBRATED GROTIUS. 


Huco Grotius was born at 
Deiftin Holland, April 10th,15s3. 
From his earliest years he was 
remarkable for great brilliancy 
of paris, and indefatigable ap- 
plication. At the age of eight 
years he composed elegiac vers- 
es in Latin; and at fourteen he 
maintained public theses in math- 
ematics, law and philosophy .At 
the age of fifteen he accompanied 
Barneveldi, the ambassador from 
the States to France. While at 
France he was treated with at- 
tention by men of the greatest 
eminence for rank and learning; 
and there he took the degree of 
Doctor. He was destined to the 
gy sary. of law, and pleaded 

is first cause at Delft in 1599, 
being sixteen years old. He 
now published a work entitled 
“Capella,” which was received 
with admiration by the learned. 


The next year he published an- 
other work, which procured for 
him a high reputation. Though 
but seventeen years of age his 
fame was so great as awriter, that 
he was chosen historiographer 
to the United Provinces. After 
this, the office of advocate gen- 
eral of the treasury for Holland 
and Zealand was conferred on 
him unanimously. In 41668 he 
married a worthy young woman, 
who descended from one of the 
first families in Zealand. In 
the year 1613, after publishing 
some other works, he was offered 
the post of pensioner of Rotter- 
dam, which he aceepted only on 
condition that it should be per- 
manent during his life. ‘This 
gave him a seat in the assembly 
of the States of Holland, and af- 
terwards in the States General. 
About this time he was sent to 
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England, to settle sume difficul- 
ties which had arisen between 
the Dutch and the English. 
After his return from England, 
he was appointed te draw up an 
edict of the States, which was 
intended to restore tranquillity 
among contending Christians. In 
principie he favored the Armin- 
lans, but was ardently desirous 
for union among the professed 
foilowers of Jesus. ‘The edict 
which he drew up was rejected, 
on account of the principles of 
toleration it contained. He now 
beeame deeply involved in the 
disputes of the day; and by or- 
der of Prinee Maurice was ar- 
rested and cast into the prison at 
Hague. Lie city of Rotterdam 


etitioned for his release, bat the 
Prtaet was deaf to their prayers. 
Afier a sham trial, one of his 
friends was condemned to suffer 
death, and it was expected that 


Grotius would be ent off in the 
same manner. He however was 
condemned to imprisonment for 
life. His wife with much difh- 
culty obtained permission to bea 
prisoner with him. Her sole 
study was to alleviate the rigor 
of her husband’s fate. In prison, 
Grotius pursued his studies both 
in law and theology, and sought 
the good of his country, even 
while he was suffering by the 
hand of intolerance. 

After he had been imprisoned 
eighteen months, he was liberat- 
ed by the advice and contrivance 
of his wife. She persuaded him 
to conceal himself in a large 
chest which she sent from the 
prison under the pretence of 
sending off a load of books to 

revent her husband from killing 
himself by hard study, The Se~ 
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eret and the charge were com- 
mitted to a servant who proved 
faithful; and Grotius made his 
escape to Antwerp. This hap- 
pened on the 22d of March, 1621. 
His wife kept up the belief that 
he was confined to his bed by ill 
health, until she was informed 
that he was safe. ‘Then she 
confessed the faet. Upon this 
she was closely confined ; but a 
petition to the States General 
procured her release. Some of 
the members were base enough 
to vote for continuing her im- 
prisonment ; but the majority 
were ashamed to punish a wo- 
man for an act of conjugal fidel- 
ity, which could not fail to com- 
mand general applause. 

Afier his eseape from prison, 
Grotius went to France, and had 
a pension settled upon him by 
Lewis XIII. In 1625 Prince 
Maurice died, and Frederic Hen- 
ry succeeded him. ‘This gave 
hope to Grotius that he might 
return to his country. But the 
new Prince, though a friend to 
Grotius, thought it not prudent 
to take any decided step for his 
return. After eleven years exile 
he returned to Holland; but he 
found the prejudices of his ene- 
mies had not subsided, and he 
was obliged to flee to Hamburgh. 

In the year 1634 the Queen of 
Sweden made Grotius her coun- 
sellor, and sent him ambassador 
to France. In this office he serv- 
ed eleven years, and then ob- 
tained his recal. He went by the 
way of Holland to go to Sweden; 
and was now received by his 
countrymen with great honor. 
Having completed his business at 
Sweden he thought to return to 
his own country. A vessel wae 
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eda for his conveyance, and 
ie embarked on the 42th of Au- 
gust. But a violent storm oblig- 
ed him to land near Dantzick. 
From thence he travelled by land 
to Rostock; and there he died 
Augast 28th, 1645, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. His body 
was carried to Delft to be inter- 
red in the sepulchre of his fa- 
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thers. His wife, three sons and one 
daughter, survived him. This is 
not all,he left writings which have 
survived with honor to the pres- 
ent time; and will probably out- 
live a great portion of the writ- 
ings which have made their ap- 
pearance in the present age. 

See Rees’ Cyclopadia, art, Grotius. 
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Llustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to senti- 
ments, &c. of the Jews, in the time of our Savior. 


35. 
John iv. 9. 


Fhe Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans. 


In John viii. 48. is a most 
striking example of the enmity 
of the Jews towards the Samari- 
tans. “ Say we not well,” said 
they to Jesus, “that thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil?” 
Our Lord so far accommodated 
himself to this state of public 
sentiment and feeling, that, not 
unnecessarily to excite a preju- 
diee against his religion in the 
minds of Jews, he said to his 
apostles, when he sent them out 
to preach, “ go not mto the way 
of the Gentiles: and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not.” 
(Matth. x. 5.) But with a deli- 
eacy peculiar to himself, and a 
force which must have subdued 
any other enmity than theirs, he 
resisted this prevailing sentiment 
and feeling, in the inimitable 
parable of the good Samaritan ; 
and in a manner scarcely less af- 
feeting, when, having healed ten 
lepers, one only of which, and he 
a Samaritan, returned to thank 
his benefactor, Jesus said to the 
Jews who were about him, “ were 


there not ten cleansed, but where 
are the nine F ‘There are not 
found that returned te give glory 
to God, save this stranger.” But 
though he commanded his apos- 
tles not to preach in Samaria, he 
went there himself, and many of 
them believed in him. Yet was 
Judea peculiarly, and almost ex- 
elusively, the sphere of his 
preaching and his labors; for 
such was the bigotted and malig- 
nant spirit which then pervaded 
the Jews, that had our Lord told 
them, he was equally theirs, and 
the Messiah of the Samaritans, 
they would at once universally, 
and with contempt or abhor- 
rence, have rejected him. 
Samaria was built by Omri, 
king of Israel, who began to 
reign, A.M. 3079. He gave ii 
thai name, because he bought the 
hill on which it stood of Semer, 
or Samar. It was the eapita! of 
the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
But the Samaritans of later times 
were a mixture of such Jews as 
remained in the land, when the 
ten tribes were carried into cap- 
tivity ; of those who afterwards 
returned there ; and of the Cuth- 
seans, or Cuthites, who were sent 
there by Shalmaneser, king of 
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Assyria. These Cathites brought 
wiih then their idels, and for a 
long ime retained their own 
worship. But one of the sons of 
Jehoiada the high priest, whom 
Josephus calls ‘Lanasseh, mar 
ved the daughier of Sanballat 
the Horenite ; and the law of 
God having forbiddea the inter- 
marriage of Israelites with per- 
seas of other nations, he went, 
with many others, and settled 
uuder the protection of the gov- 
ernor of Samarta Krom that 
time, the worship of the Samar- 
itans approached much nearer to 
that of Jews; and afterwards 
they ob aioed permission from 
Alexander the Great to build 
ther temple upoa mount Geriz- 
Lis ‘appears from this chap- 
ter, (iat im the time of our Sav- 
ior, ‘licy called themselves the 
posterity of Jacob; (ver 12) that 
they professed to be in expecta- 


tion of the Messiah 5 (ver. 235.) 


and that our Lord found them 
we'i disposed to receive him, even 
befure he had wrought any mira- 
cles among them. Bat though 
they generally reeeived the ar- 
ticles of the Jewish creed, they 
dittered frum the Jews of Judea, 
4. in the rejeetion of all the other 
books of the Old ‘Testament, ex- 
ce pt the five books of Moses. and 
perhaps the books of Joshua and 
ie Ives; and 2. in the belief that 
‘oil was to be worshipped, not 
the temple at Jerusalem, but 
‘fusively in that ef mount Ge- 
nm. ‘Lhe first of these differ- 
ences would not have been an in- 
surmountable wall of separation 
between them. ‘The Samaritans 
would have been pardoned by the 
Jews, for denying, and giving up 
the greatest portion of the saered 
records. But not to acknowledge 


llustrations of scripture. 
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the exclusive sanctity of their 
temple ; not to pronounce their 
Shibboleth; this was the rank 
offence for which there could be no 
forgiveness. How striking ts the 
resemblauce of this to the differ. 
ence in religious opinions, which 
has ever since inflamed the worst 
passions, and made mea tue most 
malignant of enemies? Yes, this 
was the principal cause of that 
mutual enmity, which is so 
stronzly marked in almost every 
instance ta which Jews aud Sa- 
maritans are mentioned, Hence, 
in the ve.y moment of acknowl- 
edging him as a pr >phet, the Sa- 
maritan woman said to Jesus, 
‘our fa:hers worshipped in this 
mountain,” pointing to mount Ge- 
rizim; * but ye Jews say, tiat 
in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship.”* And 
when the Samaritans refus- 
ed to receive our Lord 
“because his face was as 
though he would go to Jerusa- 
lem,” it was because, in going 
to Jerusalem to keep the pass- 
over, he shewed that he pre- 
ferred the temple there to 
that on mount Gerizim. Each 
had a temple, in which a- 
lone he thought God could be 
acceptably worshipped. ‘There- 
fore they would neither eat 
nor drink together; nor inter- 
change the smallest offices of 
kindness. By the traditions of 
the Pharisees, Jews were allowed 
to buy of Samaritvns; but the 
murder of a Samaritan by a Jew, 
would not have been accounted 
a crime. 

* See Prideaux’s Connect. P. L. B. 6. 
Lightfoot on the text. L’Enfant and 
Beausobres’ Introd. p. 131-6. Jennings’ 
Jewish Antig. vol. i. p. 460. On the 
Samaritans’ expectation of the Messiah, 
see Lardner, vol. i. p. 135. 
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ON SOCIAL AND PUBLIO WORSHIP. 


“One great end of social wor- 
ship is peace and union; and it 
ought always to be conducted in 
a manner which tends nut to de- 
feat but promote that object.” 
So says Dr Lathrop ia his ser- 
mon on “Christian Fellowship.” 
Admitting the correctness of the 
sentiment, it will behove Chris- 
tians of every name seriously to 
inquire whether their worship is 
thus conducted. and whether it 
could not be better adapted to an 
end so important. Our God is 
‘the God of peace ;” our Savior 
is “the Prince of peace ;” his 
gospel is “the gospel of peace,” 
and his prayer for his disciples 
was, that they might all “be one 
even as he and the Father are 
one.” With a temper corres- 
ponding with his prayer all our 
acts of worship should be per- 
formed. 

While such a diversity of 
opinien exists, in regard to doc- 
trines, institutions, and modes of 
worship, and while Christians 
are divided into so many sects ; 
it is hardly to be expected that a 
person of one sect can attend the 
meetings of another without wit- 
nessing some things which will 
be to him unpleasant and disa- 
greeable. But as persons of dif- 
ferent sentiments are often inter- 
mixed in the same towns, and as 
individuals cannot always meet 
for publie worship with those of 
their own peculiar opinions, and 
must either be deprived of the 
benefits of public worship, or 
meet with people of another sect : 


the laws of Christian benevolence 
and forbearance seem to require, 
that the good of persons thus sit- 
uated should be regarded, and 
that Christians of each sect 
should carefully avoid giving 
needless offence to such worship- 
pers. In our approaches to God, 
we draw near to the common 
Father of the whole “ family in 
heaven and earth;’ and we 
should worship him not as a 
party God, or the God of our seet 
merely, but as the God and Fa- 
ther of all) Our worship of him 
should proceed from hearts 
friendly to all who are the ob- 
jeets of his mercy. We should 
therefore consider whether any 
thing can be done to render our 
publie devotions more acceptable 
to God, and at the same time 
more edifying to the various 
classes of people who may wish 
to unite in them. 

In soeieties in general in our 
land, much is depending on the 
dispositions of ministers. ‘Their 
prayers are extempore, and they 
seleet the Psalms or Hymns to be 
used in the work of praise. 
Is it not then of infinite im- 
portance, that they should en- 
deavor so to conduct the various 
partsof worship, as not to wound, 
much less insult, the feelings of 
any pious persons who may hap- 
pen to be present P Will not ev- 
ery candid person admit, that for 
a minister to select hymns, or toe 
use expressions in his prayers, to 
wound the feelings of any who 
occasionally meet with him for 
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worship,is in a high degree rep- 
rehensible ? What ean be more 
odious than for a minister in the 
house of prayer and praise, to 
give vent to his prejudices against 
his fellow Christians, and that 
too under the pretext of worship- 
ping the common Parent of the 
whole intelligent family! How 
incorrect, how unworthy must be 
our conceptions of God, if we 
think to please him by mingling 
with our devotions unkind senti- 
ments towards the objects of his 
compassion! How foreible were 
the apostle’s questions as address- 
ed to the Jews. “Is he the God 
of the Jews only? Is he not also 
of the Gentiles?” To every as- 
suming class of Christians simi- 
lar language may be addressed : 
“Is he the God of your seet 
only? Is he not also the God of 
others?” Yes, of other sects also. 
‘‘ For the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that eall upon him.” 
It is not the design of this es- 
say to induce any denomination 
of Christians to violate their 
consciences, or to depart from the 
precepts and examples of the 
gospel, to accommodate their 
wership to the understandings 
and feelings of persons of other 
sects ; but to persuade Christians 
of every denomination to exam- 
ine the oracles of God with pious 
eare, to see what may be done, 
and what omitted, that all who 
attend worship with them may 
be edified and comforted. As 
much as Christians are now di- 
vided, it is believed to be a fact, 
that if all the seets would com- 
pare the sentiments and expres- 
sions which they employ in pub- 
lie prayer and praise, with the 
examples recorded in seripture, 
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it would be found that by making 
the seriptures more fully their 
guide, they would avoid many of 
the oecasions of offence one to 
another. 

Should unscriptural doxologies 
be wholly excluded from publie 
worship, an important step will 
be taken towards Christian uni- 
ty. We do not ask the exclusion 
of any doxology which is author- 
ized by the scriptures. We only 
request that in this particular, 
the scriptures may be consulted 
and regarded by Christians of 
every name. The scripture dox- 
ologies were presented to our 
readers in the fourth number of 
this work. Among the whole, 
no instanee is to be found, in 
which primitive Christians dox- 
ologized the spirit of God asa 
person. Some of the doxologies 
are to the only wise God, some 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
some to God _ through ‘Jesus 
Christ ; but the Spirit is wholly 
unknown and unnamed in those 
doxologies which have the stamp 
of inspiration. Is this omission 
to be attributed to the ignoranee 
of the apostles of Jesus ? Is it to 
be ascribed to forgetfulness in 
that God who inspired the apos- 
tles ? Or how are we to account 
for the omission, if worshipping 
the Spirit of God as a person, is 
an essential part of Christian 
duty ? May we safely undertake 
to correet the revelation which 
God has made of his will, and 
supply an imagined defect in a 
point of such importance ? If 
not, can there be the least dan- 
ger or pny oy in conforming 
to the gespel, by omitting to do 
what God has omitted to require ? 

Will any answer, “ We have 
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uo wish for union with those 
who object to the unseriptural 
doxelogies?” In reply, we have 
one question only to ask— Would 
Jesus have laid down his life for 
sinuers with such a temper? 

‘he above short essay was 
assigned for a place in this work 
prior to receiving the respectful 
communication published in the 
last number, with the signature 
of a “Disciple”. The questions 
proposed by our correspondent 
are doubtless interesting to many, 
and they are also of a delicate 
nature. But we may observe, 
that as it is the duty of ministers 
of every sect, with meekness and 
love, to seek the comfort and 
edification of all who may at- 
tend on their ministrations; so it 
must be the duty of every chris- 
tian while worshipping with those 
of another seet, to exercise the 
same candid, forbearing spirit, 
which he naturally and reasona- 
bly wishes from others towards 
himself. 

When a protestant occasion- 
ally attends worship at a Roman 
Catholie meeting, it is not ex- 
pected of him, that he will man- 
ifest approbation of every thing 
pertaining to their sentiments or 
modes of worship; but it may 
justly be expeeted. that he will 
behave in a decorous manner, 
treating with proper regard the 
feelings of the assembly, and do 
nothing fo interrupt their devo- 
tions. The same rule will ap- 
ply among Protestants of differ- 
ent sects. It should we think be 
considered a point saeredly to be 
regarded, by every Christian of 
every sect, not to interrupt the 
worship of an assembly with 
whom he oceasionally meets. If 


such are the circumstances that 
Vol. HI. 38 


he must either violate his con- 
science, or manifest a dissent 
from the sentiments of a hymn 
proposed to be sung, he should 
endeavour to make it appear, 
that his dissent proceeds from 
regard to what he believes to be 
the truth, and not from a eon- 
temptuous disrespect for the opin- 
ions and feelings of others. He 
should also muke it manifest, 
that although ke cannot acqui- 
esce in what he believes to be 
false, yet he is willing that others 
should enjoy the same liberty of 
private judgment which he claims 
for himself. While others are 
uttering sentiments in their songs 
of praise, which I believe to be 
erroneous, 1 ean be silent, or I 
can adopt sentiments which I es- 
teem correct and sing them ina 
manner not to disturb the assem- 
hiy, and yet in a manner which 
God can understand. If] have 
reason to suppose that the hymn 
was selected for reproach, and to 
turn the attention of the audi- 
ence on me, or for any party pur- 
pose ; humble silence may then 
be my duty. But in other eases 
it may be easy to manifest a dis- 
position to praise God, without 
uttering sentiments which 1 be- 
lieve to be erroneous. 

It is we think not expedient 
for a person to * withdraw him- 
self from an assembly” of pro- 
fessed christians, if he must 
“thereby be deprived of all the 
advantages and pleasures of pub- 
lie worship” ; unless he ean as- 
sign a more weighty reason for 
so doing, than that sentiments are 
sung in their meetings, by which 
his Moe feelings are severely tried 
and wounded > If no wound be 
intended, no offence should be 
manifested, He who thinks oth- 
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ers are in error, should pity them, 
pray for them, and in all suiia- 
ble ways try to inform and con- 
vince them ; but never treat them 
with contumely, either by words 
or deeds. 

Every christian may expect 
that those who differ from him 
in opinion on religious subjects, 
will u(ter sentiments in their 
public worship in which he can- 
not acquiesce. He should eal- 
culate on this when he goes to 
their meetings, and bear the tri- 
al with christian meekness and 
patience. 
perhaps every sect of christians, 
some benefit may be obtained. 
The less a minister of any sect 
is governed by party feelings and 
prejudices, the less occasion he 
will be likely to give for persons 
of other sects to be disatisfied 
with his administrations. 

Seareely any thing is 
more injurious in the house of 
God than party spirit. It is e- 
qually the bane of ‘ peace 
and union,” and of acceptable 
worship. ‘To guard against it 
should be not only the eare of the 
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minister, but of every hearer, 
Seldom does a minister give of- 
fence to persons of other sects, if 
there be nothing apparent .n him, 
or im them, which is inconsistent 
with that humility, candor and 
love, which becomes ali who bear 
the christian name. When hear- 
ers have any proper claim to be 
considered us ecaudid, if their 
feeiings are wounded by the in- 
troduction of sentiment- different 
from their owns; itis uot somuch 
the sentiment that wounds, as the 
overbearing, disrespectful tem- 
per and manner with whieh it is 
introduced. How often do we 
hear observations like these— 
“ |] think the minister entertains 
some erroneous opinions, but he 
appears to be a humble, pious, 
and good man.” Such remarks 
indicate something amiable both 
in the minister and in the hear- 
er; and they would be still more 
frequent, if ministers should 
more exemplify the true spirit of 
the christian religion. ‘lhere is 
something in a “gospel temper 
which commands the respect of 
all good men. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN MASSACHUSETTS 


COLONY. 


Our forefathers were indueed 
to come to this country for the 
sake of enjoying christian lber- 
ty, which they could not possess 
at that time in their native land. 
It may therefore be usefal for us 
their children, to look back to the 
establishment of the first church 
in what was then called Massa- 


chusetts Colony. As some of our 
readers may not be acquainted 
with the faet, it may be proper 


to observe, that Plymouth Colo- 
ny and Massachusetts Colony 
were then considered as distinet. 


Thechurch of which we are now te 


give some account was established 
in Salem. The following sketch is 
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extracted from Dr. Mather’s 
Magnalia, b. 1. pp 18, 19. 

* Mr.Higginsou and Mr. Skel- 
ton and other good people arriv- 
ed at Salem in 1629. Like A- 
braham they resolved to begin 
their plantation with calling on 
the name of the Lord. They 
consulted with their brethren at 
Plymouth and set apart a day of 
fasting and prayer, for the set- 
tling of a church state, for mak- 
ing a confession of their faith, and 
for entering into a holy covenant, 
by which the church state was 
formed. 

[By “ making a confession of 
their faith” is probably not here 
to be understood forming a creed, 
or what we now call a * confes 
sion of faith”, but a profession of 
religion. For Dr. Mather gives 
no account of any other writing 
in forming the church, than the 
following covenant. | 

COVENANT. 

“ We covenant with our Lord 
and one with another; and we 
do bind ourse!ves in the presence 
of God, to walk together in all 
his ways, according as he is 
pleased to reveal himself unto us 
in his blessed word of truth; 
and do explicitly, in the name 
and fear of God, profess and pro- 
test to walk as followeth, through 
the power and grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

‘“ We avow the Lord to be our 
God, and ourselves to he his peo- 
ple, in the truth and simplicity 
of our spirits. 

‘We give ourselves to the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the word of his 
grace, for the teaching, ruling and 
sanctifying of us in matters of 
wership and conversation ; re- 
solving to cleave unto him alone 
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for life and glory, and to reject 
all contrary ways canons and con- 
stitutions of men in his worship. 

*“ We promise to walk with 
our brethren with all watebful- 
ness and tenderness, avoiding 

jealousies and suspicions, back- 
bitings, censurings, provokings, 
secret risings of spirit against 
them ; but in ali offences to fol- 
low the rule of our Loid Jesus, 
and to bear and forbear, give and 
forgive as he has taught us. 

“In public and private we 
will wiilingly do nothing to the 
offenee of the chureh, but will be 
willing to take advice for our- 
selves and ours, as occasion shall 
be presented. 

** We will not in the congre- 
gation be forward either to show 
our own gifts and parts in speake 
ing or serupling, or there discov- 
er the weakness or failings of 
our brethren ; but attend au or- 
derly call thereunto, knowing how 
much the Lord may be dishonor- 
ed, and his gospel and the pro- 
fession of it slighted by our dis- 
tempers and weaknesses in pub- 
lic. 

** We bind ourselves to study 
the advancement of the gospel in 
all truth and peace, both in re- 
gard of those that are within, or 
without ; no way slighting our 
sister churches, but using their 
eounsel as need shall be; not 
Jaying a stumbling block before 
any, no, not the Indians, whose 
good we desire to promote ; and 
so to converse, as we may avoid 
the very appearance of evil. 

‘“ We do hereby promise to 
carry ourselves in all lawful o- 
hedience to those that are over 

us, in chureh or commonwealth, 
knowing how well pleasing it 
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will be to the Lord, that they 
should have encouragement in 
their places, by our not grieving 
their spirits through our irregu- 
larities. 

* We resolve to approve our- 
selves to the Lord in our parti- 
eular callings; shunning idleness 
as the bane of any sts ules nor 
will we deal hardly or oppress- 
ingly wih any, w herein we are 
the Lord’s stewards. 

* Promisisg also, unto our 
best ability, to te such our children 
and servanis the knowledge of 
God and his will, that they may 
serve him also: And all this 
not by any strength of our own, 
but by the Lord Christ, whose 
blood we desire may sprinkle 
this our covenant made in his 
name.”’ 

“ By this instrument” says 
Dr. Mather, * was the covenant 
of grace explained, received, and 
recognized by the first Church in 
this colony, and applied unto the 
evangelical designs of a ehurch 
estate before the. Lord,”’ 

Mr Higginson beeame the 
teacher and Mr. Skelton the pas- 
tor of the ehureh thus constitut- 
ed. ‘The covenant was often 
read over and renewed, particu- 
larly on days of humiliation. 
The manner of admitting per- 
sons into the ehurech was sub- 
mitted to the diseretion of the 
elders; some were admitted 
upon expressing their con- 
sent to the confession and cove- 
nant ; some upon answering 
questions proposed to them relat. 
ing to religion, when they had 
given in writing such things as 
might give satisfaction ; some 
expressed their views and de- 
sires in an oral manner. But 
none were admitted without re- 
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gard to a blameless and holy 
eonversation, This church a- 
greed with the church at Ply- 
mouth, that the children of the 
faithful are church members with 
their parents. ‘The ministers of 
this church neglected to use the 
beok of “ Commen Prayer,” a- 
dopted by the church of England, 
resolved to support discipline i in 
regard to seandalous offenders, 
and refused to admit some sean- 
dalous persons into the church, 
These things gave offence to some 
of the first settlers, who with- 
drew and set up a separate meet- 
ing. ‘E'wo brothers were parti- 
eularly concerned in this sepa- 
ration, ‘They were ealled before 
the Governor; and they accused 
the ministers of departing from 
the order of the church of Eng- 
land, adding that they were se- 

aratists and would soon be ana- 
bauptists. ‘Yo this the ministers 
replied, that they did not sepa- 
rate from the church of England, 
nor from the ordinances of God 
there, but on'y from the corrup- 
tions and disorders of that church. 
That they came away from the 
Common ‘Pray er and ceremonies, 
and had suffered much for their 
nonconformity in their native 
land, and therefore being in a 
place where they might have their 
liberty, they neither could nor 
would use them, inasmuch as 
they judged the imposition of 
these things to be a sinful viola- 
tion of the worship of God. The 
Governor, the Council, and the 
people, generally approved the 
answer given by the ministers. 
The twe brothers returned to 
England with furious threatnings 
against the church thus establish- 
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we have given some account, is 
said to be the one now under the 
eare of the Rev. Dr Prinee. Tf 
we are under a misapprehension 
in supposing that the covenant 
was all the writien confession of 
faith adopted when the echureh 
was organized, we request it as 
a favor of the Doctor to enable 
us to correct the mistake in the 
next number. 


Covenant of the first Church in 
Boston. 

“In the name of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ and in obedience to 
his holy will and divine ordi- 
nance: We whose names are 
here under written, being by his 
most wise and good providence 
brought together into this part 
of America, in the Bay of Mas- 
sachusetts, and desirous to unite 
into one ecoagregation or ehurch, 
under the Lord Jesus Christ, 
our Head, in such sorts as he- 
cometh all those, whom he hath 
redeemed and sanctified to him- 
self, do hereby solemnly and re- 
ligiously, as in his mest holy 
presence, promise and bind our- 
selves to walk in all our ways 
according to the rule of the gos- 
pel, and in all sincere conformi- 
ty to his holy ordinances, and in 
mutual love and respeet to each 
other, so near as God shall give 
us grace.” Emerson’s Hist. 
Sketch, p. 14 

The foregoing Covenant was 
formed and subscribed August 


27, 1630. It is supposed by the 
historian that the Covenant wae 
then signed™by sixty four men 
and about thirty women. “ Mr. 
Wilson was chosen teacher, Mr. 
Nowel an elder, and Mr. Gager 
and Mr. Aspinwall deacons.” 

Our readers will now have be- 
fore them the covenants of our 
aneestors in the first chureh in 
Salem, and the first church in 
Boston. We wish them to con- 
sider, whether the more modern 
forms of covenanting with the 
addition of a long list of articles 
of faith, expressed in other lan- 
guage than that “ which the Ho- 
ly Spirit teacheth,” ave, or are 
not, a departure from the sim- 
plieity of our forefathers, and 
the simplicity of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

The following remarks we 
quote with decided approbation, 
from the close of the preface to 
Archbishop Neweome’s * Gbser- 
vations on our Lord’s conduet as a 
Divine Instruetor :"—* While 
human learning is making a rap- 
id progress inits various branch- 
es, the religion of Christ is al- 
most every ” where overwheimed 
with human fermularies and sys- 
tems. Christianity can never have 
its free course among men of im- 
proved understandings, and even 
among rational creatures im gene- 
ral, while gross misrepresenta- 
tions of it are substituted in the 
place of the simple and perfect 
original.” 
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REVIEW 


OF EXTRAORDINARY EXTRACTS. 


ee ede 


Extracts from the minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of ye, 1814. 


We have not had the pleasure 
of seeing a printed copy of the 
« Extraets”; but with the article 
now before us, we received assur- 
ance that it was * copied verba- 
tim, with all its inaccuracies of 
language, from the printed min- 
utes.” pp. 134, 135. 

“The Committee to which was re- 
ferred the question submitted by the 
member from the Presbytery of Har- 
mony, and with the advice of that 
Presbytery, in the following words : 
viz. 

‘A person, wiio had been baptized 
in infancy by Dr. Priestly, applied for 
admission to the Lord’s table: Should 
the baptism administered by Dr.Priest- 
ly, then a unitarian, be considered va- 
lid ? reported, and their report being 
read, was adopted, and is as follows : 
viz. 

** Resolved, That this question be 
answered in the negative, and it ac- 
cordingly was determined in the nega- 
tive. In the present state of our 
country, whilst Unitarian errors, in 
various forms, are making their insid- 
ious approaches—whilst the advocates 
of this heresy in many cases are prac- 
tising a system of concealment, and in- 
sinuating themselves into the confi- 
dence of multitudes who have no sus- 
picion of their defection from the faith, 
the Assembly feel it to be their duty 
to speak without reserve. It is the 
deliberate and unanimous opinion of 
this assembly, that those who re- 
nounce the fundamental doctrine of 
the Trinity, and deny that Jesus 
Christ is the same in substance, equal 
in pow er and glory, with the Father, 
cannot be recognized as ministers of 
the gospel, and tha it their ministra- 
tions are wholly invalid.” 

‘It is the judgment of this assem- 
bly, the deposition and excommuni- 
cation of a minister are distinct things, 


not necessarily connected with eack 
other, but when connected ought te 
be inflicted by the Presbytery, to whom 
the power of judging and censuring 
ministers properly beiongs.” 

it is not without emotions of re- 
gret that we find ourselves con- 
strained to remark as we must, 
on the conduct of a body of cler- 
gymen for whom we have felt a 
sincere respect. It will be no 
part of our business to vindicate 
the peculiar opinions of Dr, 
Priesily ; our own are in many 
particulars different from his. 
But we believe he had as good a 
right to think and judge for him- 
self, as to the meaning of scrip- 
ture language, as we have to 
judge for ourselves, or as the 
members of the General Assem- 
bly have to judge for themselves. 
Our business wiil be to show the 
mischievous nature of the Re- 
solve, by bringing to view the in- 
evitable consequences of admit- 
ting the principles on which it is 
founded ; and to vindicate ebris- 
tian liberty aud the rights of con- 
science, against what we cannot 
but esteem an act of daring usur- 
pation, and antichristian intole- 
rance. 

We seriously suspect that the 
question before the assembly was 
decided, as questions too com- 
monly are in such assemblies, 
without due enquiry whether any 
authority in the ease had been del- 
egated to that body by the Head 
of the church; or any due consid- 
eration of the natural consequen- 
ces of admitting the principles 
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implied in the Resolve. If a 

General Assembly of Piesbyte- 

rians have any authority in such 

eases, it is certainly not because 

they are Presbyterians, hut be- 

eause they are the majority in 

the region where they reside. 

The couneil of Trent had just 
the same right to denounce and 
anathematize the Reformers, 
with the whole sect of Pretest- 
ants, that the General Assembly 
had for what they have done. 
And should those whom the As- 
sembly wish to crush, become the 
majority in this country, they 
will have the same right to de- 
elare all the “ ministrations” of 
Presbyterian ministers “ wholly 
invalid.” Nay, there is no stretch 
of power which has ever_been as- 
sumed by a Roman Pontiff, which 
may not be vindicated with as 
good a grace, as the conduct of 
the General Assembly. * Again 
and again,” says Dr. Campbell, 
“ did Christ admonish his apos- 
tles and other followers, to live 
as brethren and equals, not to af- 
feet superiority over their fellow 
disciples, or over one another ; 
inasmuch as in this, his kingdom 
would differ in its fundamental 
maxims from all the kingdoms of 
the world: that that person a- 
lone would there be deemed the 
greatest,whose deportment should 
be the humblest, and he alune su- 
perior, who should prove most 
serviceable to the rest.””* 

Aside from the faet, that the 
deerees of the General Assembly 
are, in respect to authority, on 
a level with the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and the de- 
crees of both on a level with the 
decrees of any private brother 
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* Lecteres en Keclesast. Hast. p. 25. 


Set 


in the chureh of Christ, let us 
look at the consequences of ano- 
ther principle in the Resolve. . 

If it be essential to the validi- 
ty of baptism, that the adminis- 
trator should, at the time of ad- 
ministering the ordinance, be a 
believer in what the Assembly 
are pleased to eall * the funda- 
mental doctrine,” no person liv- 
ing can be assured of the validi- 
ty of his own baptism, but by spe- 
cial revelation. For without this, 
no one can certainly know the 
real opinions of another in any 
ease, and more especially respect- 
ing a proposition which vo man 
understands. The different ex- 
planations of the doctrine, by 
tho:e who profess to believe it, 
are as opposite to each other, as 
any two doctrines which can pos- 
sibly be named. Besides, the 
difficulty is increased from the 
very circumstance mentioned in 
the resolve, that “* many are 
practising a system of conceal- 
ment.” This probably has been 
the case ever since the doctrine 
has been supported by the 2 ng 
of intolerance. Suppose then, 
that you were baptized by a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, this 
affords no security that your bap- 
tism is valid, for they understand 
the “system of concealment ;” 
and how are you to know that 
the knowledge they have of this 
** system,” has not in some mea- 
sure resulted from their own ex- 
perience? ‘The more intolerant 
any sect is, the greater is the 
probability that the “ system of 
concealment” is adopted within 
their own circle. 

It is presumed that the As- 
sembly will also maintain, that 
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there can be no valid baptism 
administered by an unbaptized 
person, or one whose baptism is 
whi ofly 1 invalid.”” Where then 
is your inquiry to end? In the 
lirst place you must go and ques- 
tion the minister whe baptized 
you, if he be living, to know 
whether, at the moment he bap- 
tized you, he was a believer 4 


‘the fundamental doctrine.” If 


he be dead, or if living and he 
declines being catechised by you, 


then you must be in a state of 


perfeet uncertainty whether you 
are a baptized person. But if 
the administrator be living, and 
should submit to be eatechised, 
whatever may be his answers, 
there must be some ground to 
oul beeause it is possible he 
3 “6 practising the system of con- 
iidaiae” Suppose, however, 


that in the first step you feel 


satisfied ; your next inquiry is, 
who baptized the minister that 
baptized you? and what were 
his opinions at the time he bap- 
tized your minister P On this 
principle, to obtain satisfactory 
evidence that your baptism is 
valid, you must trace its pedi- 
sree up to the apostle, who bap- 
tized the first in the line from 
him to yourself; and when you 
shall have arrived to this apos- 
tle, the probabilities perhaps are 
against you, as a hundred to one, 
that his opinion was very dif- 
ferent from that of the Assembly. 
Besides, yon ean trace back but 
a few centuries before you will 
be landed in the region of popery; 
there you will have to wander 
through many dark centuries in 
which the majority were some- 
times for, and sometimes against 

+ the fundamental doctrine!” and 
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you will find some stages in 
which /ay baptism, and even 
midwife baptism, were authoriz- 
ed in the Romish church; after 
all this you must go through two 
or three centuries in which prob- 
ably the doctrine in question was 
not sv much as named, or even 
thought ofin the Christian world. 
Other serious difficulties might 
be easily suggested, but these are 
sufficient to shew, that if the 
principle of the Resolve should 
be generally adopted, it must 
throw the whole Christian world 
into a state of complete uneer- 
tainty and confusion. No one 
would be satisfied as to the va- 
lidity of his own baptissn, or that 
of any other person. Anarchy, 
confusion, and contention, would 
be the natural fruits of admitting 
the principle. Ifa person pre- 
sents himself to a particular 
church for admission, or ocea- 
sional communion, an almost in- 
terminable course of inquiry mast 
be instituted, which, after all, 
ean be of no ultimate benefit. 
The members of each particular 
ehurch must all their tia be in 
doubt of the validity of their 
own baptism, and of the bap- 
tisms in every other church. 
Lest we should say some 
things, which would be in future 
an occasion of regret, we shall 
avail ourselves of the views and 
the language of Ibr. Campbell, 
who was himself a presbyterian ; 
and whose opinion on this sub- 
ject we think deserving of as 
much respect, as the Resolve of 
the General Assembly. In_ his 
fourth Lecture on Ecclesiastical 
History, he examines a question 
very nearly allied to the one de- 
cided by the Resolve under re- 
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view. Mr. Dodwell, it should 
seem, in writing in favour of 
episcopacy, had considered it es- 
sential to the validity of bap- 
tism, that the administrator be a 
minister of the episcopal church, 
** who has himself received bap- 
tism and ordination in such a 
particular manner.” With this 
opinion in view, the doetor ob- 
serves: “ The fauit of another 
will never frustrate to me the 
divine promise given by the 
Messiah, the great interpreter of 
the Father, he who receiveth his 
testimony hath everlasting life. 
I may be deceived in regard to 
the pretensions of a minister, 
who may be the usurper of a 
eharacter to which he has no 
right; but I may have all the 
evidence that consciousness can 
give, that 1 thankfully receive 
the testimony of Christ, whom I 
believe, and love, and serve. If 
I eannot kuow this, the declara- 
tions of the gospel are given me 
to no purpose; ifs promises are 
ne better than riddles,and a rule 
of lifeisadream. Butif 1 may 
be conscious of this, and if the 
Christian religion be a revela- 
tion from heaven, I may have all 
the security which the veracity 
of God ean give me, that 1 shall 
obtain eternal life.” 

The doctor then quotes Mr. 
Dodwell as objecting thus: * No! 
eannot God justly oblige men in 
order to obtain the benefits which 
it is his good pleasure to bestow, 
to employ the means which his 
good pleasure has instituted? It 
pleased not him te cleanse Naa- 
man the Syrian from his leprosy 
by the waters of any other river 
than the Jordan; insomuch that 
had Naaman used the rivers of 
Vol. UI. 39 
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Syria for this purpose. he would 
have had no title teexpect acure.” 

To this reasoning the doctor 
replies: ‘Certainly none, Mr. 
Iudwell. But could any thing 
be more explicit than the oracle 
of God pronounced by the proph- 
et? Wash in Jordan seven times 
and thou shalt be clean. Naaman 
did not, and could nct misunder- 
stand it. Whereas, had the 
prophet said barely, Wash seven 
times and thou shalt be clean ; and 
had the Syrian then washed seven 
times in Abana or Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, aud remain- 
ed uncured, would he have had 
reason to regard Elisha as a true 
prophet? Yetsuch an expression 
of the promise, wherein an es- 
sential article of the condition is 
suppressed, would be necessary 
to make the case parallel to the 
present. JZe who believeth and is 
baptized, saith our Lord, shall be 
saved. You qualify his promise 
with the additional clause, ‘if 
he be baptized by a minister 
who has himself received bap- 
tism and ordination in such a 
particular manner!’ But where 
do you find this qualification 
specified? Seripture is silent. 
The spirit of God hath not giv- 
en us the remotest hint of it. 
Would it not then be wiser in 
you to follow the advice which 
Solomon hath given by the same 
spirit? dd thou not unto his 
words lest he reprove thee and thou 
be found aliar. The terms of 
the gospel covenant are no where 
in the sacred pages connected 
with, or made to depend on 
either the minister or the 
form of the ministry, as Naa- 
man’s cure manifestly*was on his 
washing in one partienlar river. 
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—Arrogantand vain man! What 
are you, whe so boldly and avow- 
edly foist into God’s covenant 
articles of your own devising, 
neither expressed vor implied in 
his words? Do you venture, a 
worm of the earth? Can you 
think yourself warranted to stint 
what God hath not stinted, and 
following the dictates of your 
contracted spirit, enviously to 
limit the bounty of the universal 
parent, that you may confine to 
a party, what Christ hath freely 
— for the benefit of all? 
s your eye evil because he is 
good? Shall I then believe that 
God, like deceitful man, speuk- 
eth equivocally, and with ment- 
al reservations? Shall l take his 
declaration in the extent where- 
in he hath expressly given it; or 
as you, for your own malignant 
purpose, have new vamped 
and corrected it? Let God be 
true and every man a liar! But 
as for you, who would thus per- 
vert the plainest declarations 
of the oracles of truth, and in- 
stead of representing Christ as 
the author of a divine and spirit- 
ual religion, as the great bene- 
factor of human kind, exhibit 
him as the head of a faction, 
your party forsooth; I must say, 
that 1 have stronger evidence 
that you have no mission than 
all your traditions, and antiqui- 
ties, and catalogues will ever be 
able to surmount. For if he whom 
God sendeth speaketh the words 
of God, he who contradicts God's 
words is not sent by him.” pp. 
47, 48, 49. 

In the sixth Lecture p. 98, the 
Dr. says of Mr. Dodwell, “If it 
had been his express object to 
produce a scheme which might 
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outdo even the Romish, not only 
in absurdity, but in mali. nity, 
he could not have succeeded bet- 
ter. His unceasing cry was 
schism; yet in the seriptural 
sense a greater schismatie than 
himself the age did not produce. 
Whose doctrine was ever found 
more hostile to that fundamental 
prineiple, declared by our Lord 
to be the criterion of our chris- 
tianity, mutual love? Whose doe- 
trine ever was more successful in 
planting, by means of uncharita- 
ble and self opinioned judgments, 
the principle of hatred in its 
stead? ‘Lhe test to which serip- 
ture points is, Does the teaching 
in question alienate the hearts 
of christians,or unite them? Does 
it conciliate the affections where 
differences have unhappily aris- 
en, or does it widen the breach? 
If the former, the spirit is ehris- 
tian; if the latter, schismatical. 
The former is not more produe- 
tive of charity, the end of the 
commandment or gospel cove- 
nant, and the bond of perfectness, 
than the latter is of its opposite 
malignity, the source of discord, 
the parent of intolerance and 
persecution. It would be un- 
just not to add, in extenuation of 
the guilt of those who mistake 
bigotry for zeal, what our Lord 
pleaded in behalf of his murder- 
ers, They knew not what they do. 
This charity, where there ap- 
pears the smallest scope for it. 
is due even to the uncharitable.”’ 
In no other instance have we 
observed such severity of remark 
in the writings of Dr. Campbell. 
But the good Doetor felt indig- 
nant, in view of the arrogant 
pretensions of an episcopalian, 
who had dared to limii the sav- 
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ing blessings of the gospel to his 
own sect; and toe proseribe and 
denounce the whole presbyterian 
ehurch and every class of dis- 
senters. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned, whether there be any 
thing in the writings of Mr. Dod- 
well, or in the decrees of the 
Couneil of ‘Trent, more arrogant, 
more presumptuous, or more an- 
tichristian, than the liesulve of 
the General Assembly? The 
good opinion we have entertain- 
ed of the presbyterian clergy in 
general, when connected with 
their reeent conduct, excites an 
apprehension more favourable to 
the character of the Council of 
Trent. If good people in our 
own country may do such things, 
why may not similar things have 
been done by good peuple in the 
Romish Church? We cannot but 
suspect that in beth cases pious 
men have been misied by their 
a a ta as were the Jewish 

anhedrim ia condemning the 
Prince of life. On this aceount, 
we should have been better pleas- 
ed with what we have quoted 
from Dr. Campbell, had the sen- 
timent, been expressed with less 
asperity. But as itis the lan- 
guage of one of the best presby- 
terian writers, and direcily ap- 
plicable to the case in question, 
we did not feel authorized to at- 
tempt any emendation, while re- 
turning il to the sect from whence 
iteame. Itis hoped they will be 
able to make the necessary al- 
lowance on account of its having 
been originally written by a 
pos ae Doctor of the presby- 
terian school. When we reflect 
on the power of prepossession in 
past ages, and in the present age, 
we are ready to exclaim, Alas! 





what may not be done by good 
men, when they dare to usurp 
the authority of Christ! 

We must be indulged in sug- 
gesting to the General Assembly, 
whether it does not behove them, 
as honest men, either to revoke 
their decree, or to renounce ail 
pretensions to the name of Pro- 
testants? If we must have pa- 
pal tribunals in this country, we 
wish them to be avowedly so, and 
that we may not have the same 
evils under a protestant mask, 
or *‘a system of concealment.” 
1t can afford but little comfort to 
those who shall suffer by such 
unchristian measures, to be told, 
that all the evils they endure for 
their religious opinions, are “‘in- 
flicted”’ by men who call themselves 
Protestants. Such resolves have 
a direct tendency to multiply 
hypocrites in the chureh, but 
nove to inerease the number of 
humble inquirers after truth, or 
sineere and intelligent followers 
of Jesus. Auy doctrine which 
cannot be sufficiently supported, 
but by a manifest violation of 
that law, which requires every 
disciple of Jesus, to do unto 
others as he would that others 
should de unto him, is, to say the 
least, of a very suspicious charae- 
ter. Ifthe rights of conscience 
and our Saviour’s golden rule, 
are both to be saerificed by the 
General Assembly, for the sup- 
port of a proposition which has 
no place in the Bible,—“O my 
SOUL, COME NOT THOU INTO 
THEIR SECRET! UNTO THEIR AS- 
SEMBLY, MINE HONOR, BE NOT 
THOU UNITED!” 

We concur with Dr. Camp- 
bell that “muTuAL Love” is “that 
fundamental principle declared 
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by our Lord to be the cr:TERION 
of our christianity.’ We sin- 
cerely lament that any sect of 
christians should be so far gov- 
erned by prejudice and purty 
zeal, as to make void that “eri- 
terion,’ to establish another 
which is not so much as intimat- 
ed by our Saviour, or any other 
teacher sent by God. And. in 
the forcible language of the Doe- 
tor, we solemnly ask, “whose 
doctrine was ever found more 
hostile to that fundamental! prin- 
ciple, declared by our Lord to be 
the criterion of our christianity,” 
than that which has been taught 
by. the General Assembly? Does 
the teaehing in question alienate 
the hearts of christians, or unite 
them? Does it eoneiliate the af- 
feetions where differences have 
unhappily arisen? or does it 
widen the breach? Ifthe former, 
the spirit is curistian; if the 
latter, scHISMATICAL.” 

It is not however in our hearts 
to doubt that the General Assem- 
bly thought they were doing 
God service. But it behoves 
them, and it behoves ministers 
and private christians of every 
sect, to remember what were the 
consequences of a similar as- 
sumption of power on the part of 
General Councils in the fourth 
eeutury. It was that which fil- 
led the christian world with the 
most terriffie seenes of tumult, 
horror and blood; it was that 
which in its progress excluded 
free inquiry, erected the papal 
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hierarchy and bound a large 
portion of the charch“in chaims 
under darkness,’ from which 
they have never been delivered. 
lt should also be remembered, 
that such were the prejudices of 
the Assembly of Jewish Preshy- 
ters, that they “felt it to be their 
duty to speak without reserve.” 
While they implicitly gave it as 
their “deliberate and unanimous 
opinion,” that Jesus and his 
Apostles eould ‘not be reeogni- 
zed as miusters of the gospel, 
and that their ministrations were 
wholly invalid;” they explicitly 
declared, that Jesus was guilty 
of blasphemy, and “ought to die, 
beeause he made himself the Son 
of God.” In respect to the Apos- 
tles this Assembly also said, * Let 
us straitly threaten them, that 
they speak henceforth to no man 
inthisname.”> Now where shall 
we look for an Assembly of Pres- 
byters, who have had more con- 
fidence in their own piety, and 
the rectiiude of their own opin- 
ions, than the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim? Or where shall we look for 
more atrocious deeds than some 
which have been committed un- 
der the influence of a misguided 
and intolerant zeal for popular 
opinions? Alas! for free inqui- 
ry; alas! for “the crirERion of 
our christianity;” alas! for the 
church of Christ; when its falli- 
ble teachers combine to usurp the 
authority of nim “who is or- 
DAINED oF Gop, to be the Judge 
of the living and the dead.” 


a 


MISTAKES OF THE NATURE OF RELIGION. 


Noruine is more important true religion, than to acquire 
than to understand the nature of some clear and precise views of 
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that character which constitutes 
human excellence, and is neces- 
sary to divine acceptance. Mis- 
takes on this point deserve the 
name of fundamental, more than 
any which can be mentioned. 
In proportion as we err in judg- 
ing of the character we must form, 
our labours for improvement will 
be lost, aud we shall be removed 
from piety by our very efforts to 
approach it. 

‘Lhere is one mistake on this 
subject, which above all others 
has prevailed in the christian 
world, which meets us in every 
region and every age, and which 
is at this moment producing suf- 
fering and injury in this country. 
It is the mistake whieh in for- 
mer times drove the hermit into 
the wilderness, and immured 
thousands in lonely monasteries. 
It is a mistake which has given 
birth to the innumerable forms 
of fanaticism, and has thrown 
an air of gloom and wildness 
over the ealm and benevolent 
aspect of christianity. IL refer 
to the common error, that relig- 
ion is a fervor of passion, a fe- 
verish rapture, which our nature 
cannot sustain, a flame which 
must be kindled by miraculous 
ageney, and which must be kept 
alive by all possible abstraction 
from the engagements and inno- 
cent enjoyments of the world. 
This error subsists in different 
degrees, but in some degree has 
influence over a multitude of 
minds. 

This mistake has often owed 
its extension to the wildness of 
individuals, whose natural tem- 
perament has inclined them to 
high emotion, and who have per- 
Suaded the crowd that it was 


the duty of all to feel like them- 
selves. ‘There is something very 
imposing in the loud and confi- 
deut language of men, who pro- 
fess to have their hearts swal- 
lowed up by the love of God, 
who talk ef periods when his 
spirit deseended like a mighty 
wind, and lifted them above the 
world to a vision and enjoyment 
of God, which is to be feit, but 
eannot be described. ‘Lhe mul- 
titude are very faintly moved by 
a calm, steady piety, which 
shows itself not in striking exer- 
cises but in a uniform obedience. 
But on religion, as on polities 
and every other subject, they are 
tremblingly alive to the expres- 
sions of a strongly excited sen- 
sibility. ‘They hear the wonder- 
fal report of others’ feelings with 
an eager credniity. They con- 
ecive that no religion is sincere 
but that which is stamped with 
the ardor and vehemence whieh 
they witness in some confident 
professors. Ail other piety ts 
lukewarmness and formality, 
and they would not receive it as 
a free gift. 

This error is sometimes to be 
traced to the language of that 
command which enjoins us, to 
love God with all the heart. it 
is asked, are we not here taught 
to consider religion as a power- 
ful feeling? It is undoubtedly 
true, that religion includes sen- 
sibility of the heart, as well as 
the exercise of the understand- 
ing. But the leve which God 
demands belongs to us as ration- 
al beings, and is a perfectly ra- 
tional sentiment. Goud demands 
it from us, because he has made 
us capable of rendering it; be- 
eause he has given us the power 
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of discerning his exeellence and 
govduess; and because by medita- 
tion, prayer and other means of 
piety, we may awaken aud cher- 
ish a delight in his perfections. 

Were love to God a transport 
which we wantability to aequire, 
and which our nature eannot 
sustain, our merciful Father 
would never have required it as 
our duty. He is perfectly kind 
and equitable in his injunetions. 
He proportions his commands to 
our strength. ‘The love which 
he requires is a sentiment of grat- 
itude, esteem and obedienees; such 
as we are capable of feeling to- 
wards an excellent and benevo- 
lent father, and such as we are 
to express in submission to his 
will, and especially in observ- 
ance of his commands, and in 
imitation of his goodness. ‘This 
love from our very nature is to 
be a gradual progressive senti- 
ment. No one expects it in the 
child, in the same foree and puri- 
ty as in the ripened mind of man, 
It is togrow with our growth, and 
to be strengthened by daily ex- 
ercise, daily reflexion, daily 
thanksgiving, and daily prayer; 
and thus to be exalted to that 
pure and unremiiting fervor with 
whieh it glows in the breasts of 
angels and the spirits of the just 
made perfeet. 

Had Ltime, I might show a 
great variety of unhappy effects 
resulting from a different view 
of religion, from the habit of re- 
garding it as a sudden and im- 
petuous impulse, a mere ardor 
of afiection. ‘Ta this habit may 
be ascribed the unhappy errors, 
which prevail on the subject of 
adeath bed repentance. Yon- 
der is a man, whose life has been 
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spent without God in the world, 
in the neglect of the scriptures, 
of divine providence, of prayer, 
and of the temper and duties of 
christianity. He has all alon 
hoped that he should at some 
time experience religion, and has 
often been heard to say that he 
could do nothing of himseif, but 
must wait God’s time of opera- 
tion. You now see him on a sick 
bed, debilitated in body aad 
mind, and approaching the tri- 
bunal of Almighty justice! A- 
larmed and agitated, he prays to 
God, and others arvund him u- 
nite in the prayer, for some sig- 
nal manifestation of divine pow- 
er and mercy. His distress for 
a time is severe; but at length 
some ray of light flashes on his 
imagination, such as reason and 
experience might lead us to an- 
ticipate, in a mind which sick- 
ness has disturbed and robbed of 
its power over thought and fan- 
ey. ‘lhis is at once interpreted 
as a beam from heaven, a pledge 
of merey. ‘Lhe dying man is 
eased of his burden and rejoices 
in his change, and many around 
partake in the joy. ‘The report 
flies like lightning of this won- 
derful interposition of heaven; 
and the multitude are taught 
that after a life of sin, the work 
of life may be accumplished in a 
moment, and the soul be refined 
at once for the pure abodes of 
heaven. 

iy one suchevent perhaps a 
hundred ineonsiderate persons 
are encouraged to delay repent- 
ance and to live in sin; and yet 
in how many instances has unex- 
pected reeovery from sickness 
given us opportunity to see, that 
little reliance is to be placed on 
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such supposed sick bed conver- 
sions! 

To the same unhappy mistake 
in religion, which | am expos- 
ng are often to be traced the 
sufferings of real christians in 
their last hours. Many excel- 
lent people whose lives have 
witnessed their sineerity, but 
who have embraced this unfor- 
tunate error, are exceedingly dis- 
tressed in sickness, because they 
cannot feel as they wish, cannot 
raise their minds to that fervor 
which they imagine essential to 
vital piety. ‘hey pray, they 
converse, they strive; but noth- 
ing will avail. ‘Their disease is 
of a depressing nature, and gives 
a sluggishness to their thoughts, 
and a tone of sadness to their 
feelings. ‘These natural effects 
of disease, they ascribe to their 
corruption. They say, they have 
been Raseettes all their lives, 
and God has forsaken them in 
their hour of need. That eye 
which ought to brighten with 
hope, is flooded with tears; and 
that voice which should comfort 
the sorrows of friendship,trembles 
with awful apprehensions. Some- 
times christians leave the world 


in this melancholy frame, wrap- 
ped in terror and impeneirabie 
darkness. Sometimes as reason 
declines, and wildness of thought 
succeeds, their languor gives 
place to a convulsive violence of 
emotion; and then they pass from 
dejection to extacy. ‘Ihen they 
know that they are safe, they 
hear the voice of mercy, and they 
eall all around them to partake 
their joy. It is not uncommon 
to see the friends of the dying 
christian, laying greater stress 
on this doubtful and perhaps de- 
lirious emotion in his last hours, 
than on all the virtues with 
which his life was adorned. 
How much does religion suffer 
in the eyes of the discerning, by 
this substitution of animal ex- 
citement for an influence from 
heaven; by this preference of 
agitated feeling to the habitual 
and conscientious performance 
of the duties of ourstation! How 
happy would it be for individuals 
and for community, were these 
incorrect apprehensions of the 
nature of religion abandoned, for 
the mild and sober principles of 
the gospel of Christ! 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


An important pamphlet, enti- 
tled «The Dangers of the Coun- 
try, by the Author of War in 

isguise,” was lately sent to us, 
accompanied with a fervent and 
respectful request, that we should 
publish in the Disciple some ex- 
tracts from the work, for the 
benefit of our readers. ‘The 
pamphlet was written in Eng- 


land and published in 1807. Its 
object was, to awaken the Brit- 
ish nation to a sense of their 
danger, and to excite a spirit of 
reformation, and such efforts as 
might tend to save the nation 
from the impending calamity. 
The slave trade, which had not 
then been abolished, is largely 
considered in this werk, and 
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made the ground of awful alarm. 
‘The enormity of that trafhe is 
exhibited with great ability and 
force. ‘The writer very justly 
considers national calamities as 
a punishment for national sins; 
andthe sin of the slave trade he 
believes to be ina high degree 
the procuring cause of God’s an- 
ger against that uation, and sev- 
eral ‘other uations of Europe. 
Speaking of his own country he 
says, “if it be as the Protector of 
the poor and destitute, that God 
has entered into judgment with 
us, we must look to Africa and 
the West Indies for the causes 
of his wrath—At this moment 
ten thousand shrieks and groans, 


uttered by the helpless victims of 


British violence, are entering 
. a . 1 

the ear of the Most High, the 

righteous Judge of the whole 

earth, and demanding vengeance 


against us.”—*W hile our slave 


ships like hungry vultures are 


hovering continually over the 
eoasts of that hapless continent, 
dreadful are the horrors in the 
interior, by which their victims 
are prepared.”’—*Frequent and 
dreadful wars are kindled be- 
tween their petty states for the 
sole purpose of obtaining eap- 
tives, to barter with our mer- 
ehants for the arms and luxuries 
of Europe.”—*Populous villa- 
ges are beset at midnight b 
armed bands, who after killin’ . 
all that make resistance, earry 
off toa more dreadful fate such 
as are fit for servitude; leaving 
of course to perish, all who from 
age or infirmity depended on 
the more vigorous for support.” 
—The hapless country, for ev- 
ery bondsman plaeed in the hold 
of a slave ship, is deprived of 
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much more than a single life.— 
“But a still further waste of 
human existence takes place in 
that foul prison. ‘The mortality 
on the short passage which en- 
sues, is by the last accounts 
equal to five in every hundred. 
—Much greater proportions of 
the slaves which arrive in the 
West Indies, are brought to un- 
timely death by the seasoning, 
or training to compulsory labor— 
On the whole it may be fairly 
calculated, that not less than 
three Lentini beings are directly 
or indirectly sacrificed in order 
to place a single seasoned ne- 
gro upon a sugar plantation.” 

“If we were to compute the 
homicides which it has proedu- 
ced since we first embarked in it. 
the amount would almost exceed 
credibility. Perhaps it would 
be no extravagant, though a hor- 
rible preposition, that a sword 
of divine vengeance which should 
utterly extirpate the whole pop- 
ulaticn of Kugland, would hard- 
ly exact more than life for life, 
for the innocent blood with which 
we are justly chargeable.” 

Here in a note, the writer 
gives an estimate of the numbers 
of slaves, which had been im- 
ported into the British colonies 
prior to 1807, and the total 
3,622,865. 

“If, says the writer, the guilt 
of the slave trade in respect to 
the nature of the offence be enor- 
mous, how much more when we 
consider the peculiar obiigations 
we have long owed as a “nation 
toa benignant Providence. Who 
are the people that have provok- 
ed God thus heinously, but the 
same who are among all the na- 
tions of the earth the most emi- 
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nentiy indebted to his bountyF— 
In short we cruelly réverse in 
our treatment of these unhappy 
brethren all the gracious deal- 
ings of God towards ourselves. 
For our plenty we give them 
want; for our ease, intolerable 
toil; for our wealth, privation of 
the rights of property; for our 
equal laws, unbridled violence 
and wroug. ‘Science shines upon 
us with her meridian beams; yet 
we keep these degraded fellow 
ereatures in the deepest shades 
of ignorance and barbarity. Mor- 
als and manners have happily 
distinguished us from the other 
nations of Europe; yet we create 
and cherish in two other quarters 
of the globe an unexampled de- 
pravity ofboth. A contrast still 
more opprobrious remains: God 
has blessed us with the purest 
effulgeuce of the gospel; and yct 
we tie by our slave trade 
the christian name, and perpet- 
uate the darkness of paganisin 
among millions of our fellow 
creatures.” 

Here we must pause and leave 
this impressive writer for the 
present. We cannot however, 
dismiss the ideas which he has 
brought to our view, without 
reflecting on the share which our 
own countrymen have had in the 
abominable traflie of “slaves and 
souls of men.” If Great Britain 
had reason to tremble on account 
of their guilt contracted by the 


slave trade, so have we. If the 
trade is abolished among us, as 
it has also been in Great Britain, 


still the past guilt and the con- 
sequences of this trade are not 
abolished; and we have reason 
to fear that the anger of God, on 


this account now hangs over our 
Vol. I. 40 
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land. More thana million ofthese 
unhappy Africans are held in 
iguominious bondage within these 
United States; yes,in this land 
of boasted freedom. If “life for 
life” should be immediately re- 
quired by God of the people of 
these States, for all the Africans 
whose death has been occasioned 
by the unfeeling avarice of our 
countrymen, who of us would be 
found alive, after such a tremen- 
dous seene of retribution! Or if 
the eourse of Providence should 
now subject to servitude a num- 
ber of whites, equal to the whole 
number of blacks that have been 
reduced to bondage in our land, 
where is the freeman who would 
not become a slave ? Can we 
then wonder that God is angry 
with ournation? ‘Should a com- 
plete reverse of circumstances 
be effected in the slave holding 
states, and the whites be doomed 
to service in future, as slaves to 
the blacks, how perfectiy equit- 
able would be the course of Pro- 
vidence! God is indeed slow to 
anger and abundant in mercy, 
but if no repentance takes place 
for such enormous guilt, the day 
of retribution will not always be 
delayed. While as a nation we 
have enjoyed unparalleled liber- 
ty and prosperity, a number of 
blacks, amounting perhaps to one 
sixth of the whole population of 
these states, have been deprived 
of the natural rights of men, held 
in absolute slavery, and bought 
and sold as mere property, like 
oxen or horses. Alas! for our 
liberty and our country, if God 
is about to avenge this atrocious 
ingratitude aud harbarity. 
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DR. PARKMAN’S PROPOSALS FOR ESTABLISHING A RETREAT 
FOR THE INSANE. 


Dr. George Parkman has re- 
ecntly published proposals for 
establishing a retreat for the in- 
sane. As the object appears to 
be of a benevolent character, and 
deserving of general approbation 
and encouragement, we cheerful- 
ly insert the following passages. | 

“retreat for insane persons is 
to be established on one of the 
mostdelizhtful and retired spots, 
near Boston. 

‘Application for admission in- 
fo it may be made immediately 
to Dr. Parkman. 

“No time will be lost in making 
preparations for the aceommoda- 
tion of each applicant, as his or 
her cireumstanees may require. 

“Accommodations will be made 


for those patients, for whom the 
occasional or constant residence 


of a friend or attendant with 


them is advisable. 

““txpenses will be proportioned 
tu cach patient’s pecuniary situa- 
tiou, and to his demands on the 
fusiitution, The expenses will 
not exeeed those in similar estab- 
lishments 

“Che object of the Institution 
has been a subjeet of the partic. 
ular attention of the Physician 
fom the commencement of his 
professional pursuits. He has 
visited most of the establishments 
iur the insane of our country, of 
the British empire, of France, 
ftaly and Switzerland; and he 
has formed such connexion with 
them, as will give him early 
iuformation of improvements, 
which shall be adepted in them. 

“It is proposed to callthe Ks- 


tablishment ‘the Retreat;’ or 
by some name, which will not 
excite any unpleasant ideas. 

‘It is hoped, that the mention 
of it will reecal to the minds of 
those, who shall have resided in 
it, a place, where they have 
found a friend, indefatigable in 
his exertions to render them hap. 
py, and to restore them to use- 
fulness. 

‘To those, who may be ecan- 
didates for residence in the Re- 
treat, it is hoped, that it may be 
considered a delightful tempora- 
ry abode, affording superior ad- 
vantages for establishing health, 
or for diversion and respite from 
perplexing cares. 

‘The arrangement of the house 
will resemble, as much as_pos- 
scibe, that of a private residence, 
affording as many enjoyments of 
social life, asthe circumstances 
of each patient may allow; so 
that the idea of a hospital, or 
any thing like it, may not intrude 
itself. 

“The patient will be courte- 
ously received at the Retreat, as 
a stranger, and he shall not dis- 
cover that his misfortune is 
known there. until maniacal ex- 
travaganece demands his re- 
straint. 

“The Physician will be assid- 
uous ip aequiring early know- 
ledge of his patient, to meet with 
judsment the first sally of his 
disorder. 

“Every thing, relating to the 
Establishment, will be partieu- 
larly directed by the Physician. 
No person will be employed in it, 
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who is not completely depend- 
ant on him, and none shall have 
an opportunity of repeating a 
breach of duty. 

‘The proposed Institution has 
not the means of extending its 
influence to objects of charity. 
It will be ever ready to second 
the views of the charitable.— 
Should any sums be appropriat- 
ed by individuals, or by public 
bodies, for the insane poor, this 
Institution will reeeive them, 
under such conditions, as may 
answer the ends of the Donors.” 

The pamphlet contains many 
important observations on the 
proper treatment of the insane. 
We have room only for the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

‘General experience, in the 
treatment of insanity, has fur- 
nished the following results, 
which will be kept coustantly in 
view, in the management of this 
Institution. 

‘‘Maniaes are under the in- 
fluence of a disease which de- 
prives them of responsibility; 
and frequently leads them to con- 
duct, opposite to their character 
and dispositions. ‘Their extrav- 
agances should be considered but 
as the impulses of an automa- 
ton, no more ealeulated to ex- 
cite anger, than is a blow from 
a stone propelled by its gravity. 

“To detain maniacs in con- 
stant seclusion, and to load them 
with ehains; to leave them de- 
fenceless, to the brutality of uu- 
derlings, on pretence of danger, 
from their extravagances; to 
rule them with a red of iron, as 
if to shorten their existence, al- 
ready wretched; is a superin- 
tendance, more distinguished for 
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its convenience, than for its hu- 
manity or its suecess. If ‘op- 
pression makes a wise man B. 
will stripes and injuries, for 
which the receiver knows no 
cause, make a mad man wise; or 
will they exasperate his disease 
and excite his resentment? 

“That the continual or frequent 
excitement of fear should + bid 
melancholy cease to mourn,’ is 
an idea too absurd to require the 
refutation of practice. But there 
has been too much experience on 
this subject; hence we may, in a 
great degree, explain, why mel- 
ancholy has been considered so 
much less susceptible of care than 
mania. Bat where mild treat- 
ment has been adupted, a larg 
portion of melancholy patients 
have recovered. 

‘Those, who pursue the terri- 
fic system of management, should 
reflect on the awful responsibili- 
ty attached to their conduet. 
But those only, who have had 
opportunities of observing, ean 
conceive the difficulty of entire- 
ly subduing the vindictive feel- 
ings, which the inconsistent, but 
sometimes half rational con- 
duct of the patient often excites, 
in the minds of ordinary atten- 
dants. ‘Io consider the insane, 
at the same time as brothers, and 
as mere automata; to applaud 
all they do right; and to pity, 
without censuring, whatever 
they do wrong, requires a habit 
of reflection, difficult to attain. 

(The observations on the 
proper methods of treating the 
insane, have been quoted not 
merely to call the attention of 
the public to the proposed Insti- 
tution. ‘They contain informa- 
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tion which may be of great use 
to all who have the care of in- 
sane persons in every part of the 
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country. We hope they will be 


extensively known and regard- 
ed. | 


——e 


A SERTOUS OBJECTION CONSIDERED. 


To the Editor of the Christian Bisciple. 


Sir, 

It is a very serious objection, 
which is made to the religious 
sentiments of a certain elass 
of christians, that all who 
adopt them become, in propor- 
tion to their liberality, indiffer- 
ent what sentiments are adopted 
by others. It is said, too, that 
they view all sentiments with 
equal complacency; and that 
they do but act in conformity 
with their own principies, when 
they receive with coldness every 
proposal, which has fur its ob- 
ject, either the improvement of a 
particular class and society, or 
the general advancement of re- 
ligion and virtue. Is this true, 
Mr. Editor? or is the conduct of 
those who are reproached as lib- 
eral christians misinterpreted? 
I should be glad to direct the at- 
tention of some of your corres- 

ondents to this subject; in the 
Sie that, if zeal in the great 
cause of truth, and piety, and the 
best human happiness, is not 
senerally felt among us, it may 
be excited; or if we have adopt- 
ed sentiments, in which we feel 
no strong interest ourselves, and 
whose tendeney it is to chill the 
current of affectionate interest in 
the best good of others, we may 
be taught our error, and persuad- 
ed to reformation. 

There is, I think, in appear- 


ance at least, too much ground 
for this charge of indifference, 
vf coldness among this elass of 
men. Yet could } point to most 
honourable exceptions from the 
objection. But in forming our 
judgments of the conduct of 
these christians, and of the in- 
fluence of their sentiments upon 
their characters, there are cir- 
cumsiances which demand very 
serious consideration. Permit 
me to suggest a few of them. 

i. Much of what is called in- 
difference concerning sentiments, 
might much more properly be 
denominated, respect for the sen- 
timents of others. lt is one of 
the sentiments of candid men, 
that at least in articles whieh 
are not absolutely fundamental, 
others may possibly be right, 
and we may possibly be wrong; 
that others may have inquired 
as diligently, and as impartially 
as we have, and yet may differ 
from us; and that their senti- 
ments, to which they attach 
great importance, claim from 
us the respect, which we demand 
for our own. ‘This respect, by a 
hasty observer, may easily be 
mistaken for indifference. 

2. A willingness that others 
should have liberty to think dif- 
ferently from ourselves, while 
we think that their sentiments 
are not opposed to vital piety 
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and virtue, grows out of an high 
estimation of the privilege of 
free inquiry. It is one of the 
hest blessings of the section of 
the country in which we live, 
that there are no ereeds and for- 
mularies of human composition 
imposed upon the mind; that we 
are not shackled by the fear of 
man, while we are inyuiring, 
‘what we are to helieve and 
practise in order to salvation?” 
if we have a just estimation of 
this liberty, with which Christ 
has made us free, we shall rath- 
er desire to impart it, than to re- 
strain investigation; and if un- 
fettered inquiry necessarily leads 
to diversity of sentiments, we 
shall be willing that this diver- 
sity should exist, for the sake of 
the far greater good, to which 
our christian liberty is condu- 
ceive. But what must be the 
state of his mind who calls this 
indifference? I may surely think 
freedom of inquiry to be an in- 
estimable blessing, and be will- 
ing to see a consequent diversity 
of sentiments, while I feel the 
strongest obligation to do all 
which I ean, for the advance- 
ment of what I believe to be 
truth, piety and virtue. I ma 

be willing that others should dif- 
fer from me in sentiments, as I 
am willing to submit to any oth- 
er evil, with which a good so 
very important is so intimately 
eonvected. But having taken 
the evil, for the sake of the 
good, may I not, in consistency 
with my principles, do all which 
I can to diminish it? 

3. These christians believe 
that love, a branch of whieh is, 
candour in our judgment of oth- 
ers, is more important than any 
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speculative opinions. ‘This can- 
dour certainly does not imply in- 
difference; but, 1 believe, is of- 
ten mistaken for it. We may 
allege an excuse for an opin- 
ion, or an article of faith, with- 
out justifying it; and hope, and 
believe, that with some errors, 
our brother may find acceptance 
with God, while we feel that it 
is our duty, by all fair means, to 
endeavour to correct his errors, 
as a means of his higher appro- 
bation, and greater final happi- 
ness. 

But giving to these considera- 
tions all the importance which 
they may elaim, 1s there not still, 
among many, a deplorable imdif- 
ference eoheerning religious 
truth, and the great cause of re- 
ligious and mora) improvement? 
—Do we not carry our respect 
for the sentiments of others; our 
willingness that there should be 
diversities of opinion, since it is 
a consequence of a far greater 
good, an unlimited freedom of 
Inquiry;—and our candour = in 
judging the sentiments of others; 
to an excess which, if it does not 
lead to actual imdifference, at 
least makes us too sluggish im 
the services which are demand- 
ed, for the advancement of reli- 

ion and virtue? Mr. Editor, 
wish that the pages of your 
work, while they inculeate love 
among christians, and especially 
among the ministers of religion, 
might inculcate also the union of 
zeal with liberality. Is no ea- 
gerness, no fervour of mind fo be 
exerted, in the extension of just 
sentiments, and the formation of 
vital active piety and virtue? It 
is a time, Sir, when the warn- 
ing veice should be raised, and 
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often repeated among us, “awake 
thou that sleepest, and be no 
longer 
the Lord.” See what is done 
by zeal in the cause of error aad 
vice; and let not the chiidren of 
this world be wiser in their gen- 
eration, ihan the 
light. 

i do not know a subject, Sir, 
which, discussed philosnphicaliy, 
would be more interesting, or 
which, practically discussed, 
would be more extensively use- 
ful, than, the tifiuence of seuti- 
ments upon characters aud short 
communications might be made 
to the Disciple, as contributions 
to a fund on this subjeet, whieh 
would greatly facilitate its 
thorough investigation. If the 
languor, the apathy which is 
felt. by so many whoare cailed 
liberal, is to be ascribed to this 
as its cause, we may with coufi- 


dence prescribe for the disease, 
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slothful in the work of 


children of 
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when assured of its seat and of 
its origin; and if any popular 
sentiments, which are deemed 
orthodox, are found to have 
equaliy injurious effects on the 
feelings, affections and eonduct 
of those who receive thein, per- 
haps after such an exposure, 
they would readily be rejected. 
My object in this proposition is 
not to open a battery against any 
one sect. But 1 think that a 
mauly and fair discussion of this 
subject, would deicet many er- 
rors in each of the different 
classes of christians; and tend 
essentially, at eice to secure a 
union of good men, even if great 
diversity of sentiments should 
continue among them; and a 
combination of their zealous 
efforts, in promotion of the eom- 
mon interest of our holy religion. 

Yours, inthe fellow ship of the 
gospel, 
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GOD ACKNOWLEDGED UNDER BEREAVEMENTS. 


“Cast thy burden on the Lord, 


O God, all powerful, wise and kind! 
Thy strength and peace impart: 

Thy dwelling is the lovely mind, 
‘bay throne, the contrite heart. 


Let every anxious, worldly sigh, 
Each murmur, be repress’d! 
When gricv'd, our souls to thee would 
Cry; 
When wearied, seck thy rest. 


Thou sendest sorrow’s gloomiest 
strife; 
Thou bids’t our comforts fly, 
Our all that makes us cling to life, 
Or makes us dread to die 


and he will sustain thee.” Ps. ly. 22. 


Our Father! we adore thy hand, 
That crush’d our hopes in dust; 
For wise, though stern, was the com- 

mand, 
And, though it pain’d us, just. 


O, banish each desponding thought! 
Bid vainer hopes to flee! 

Our souls, by pain and sorrow taught, 
Would rest on none but thee. 


All gracious God! accept our prayer; 
Be all our sins forgiven! 

O may we live to virtue here, 
Nor ever die to heaven. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Letter from Lord Teignmouth, to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Bible Society. 


Sir, 

The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have 
intrusted to me the gratifying 
office of conveying to you tne 
expression of their feelings, en 
the subject of your letter, of the 
9th of November last, addressed 
to the assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Tarn. 

The resolution se 
neously adopted hy the Bible 
Society of Massachusetts, the 
energy and promptitude with 
which it was earried into effect,the 
the cooperating benevolence of the 
inhabitants of Boston, the lber- 
ality of the Bible Society of 
Merrimae, and the spirit so ex- 
tensively manifested, to repair 
the loss of the Bibles and ‘les- 
taments consigned to a British 
Province in America, not only 
afford most gratifying proofs 
of the influence of that Ho- 
ly book, which it is our ob- 
ject to disseminate, but are 
claims on our gratitude and af- 
fection which we are most hap- 
py to acknowledge and record. 


instanta- 


We are persuaded that our 
fellow subjects in Nova Seotia 
will with us, duly appreciate the 
pious henevolence of their 
christian brethren in Ameriea, 
in restoring to them the serip- 
tures of whieh they have been 
deprived by the chance of war. 
We cheerfully accept on their 
part a restitution dictated by 
the spirit of the gespel, and 
that fraterna! love which it in- 
culeates; uniting most cordially 
in the charitable hope expressed 
in the address of the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, “that the vol- 
ume of peace, extended to them 
in the spirit of christian kind- 
ness may serve to allay the irri- 
tatious of war,and te remind both 
nations that we are fellow chris- 
tians, followers of one Master. 
who has solemnly commanded 
us to leve one another.” 

} have the honor to be. Sir, 
your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, TEIGNMGUTH. 

Rev. Samvuret C. THacuer, 
Corr. Sec. of the Massachusetis 

Bible Society. 


BIBLE SOCIETY IN THE COUNTY OF BRISTOL. 


**In consequence of a circular Ad- 
dress to Christians of every denomi- 
nation throughout the county of Bris- 
tol, a nin aber assembled in the hall of 
Bristol Academy in Taunton, on the 
thiricenth day of June, and were of 


ove heart and one soul in the object of 


the meeting: and resolved to choose 





a committee to frame a constitution of 
a Bible Society. The committee then 
retired to attend to the objects of 
their commission, and from the zeal of 
several individuals to put the plan in 
immediate operation, they were soon 
prepared to report, retul med and of- 

fered for consideration and discussion 
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the constitution of ** a Bible Society of 
the County of Bristol, in Massachu- 
cetts,” which was accordingly consid- 
cred, discussed, and adopted. When 
a number instantly stepped forward 
and readily subscribed to the consti- 
tution. The officers and trustees were 
chosen, and the society was summon- 
ed into life, order, and action.” 
OFFICERS. 
ilon. Saml. Tobey, President, Berkley. 
Nathaniel Leonard, Esq. Ist. Vice 
President, Taunton, 
Dr. Roland Green, 2d V. P. Mansfield. 
Col. Shepherd Leach, 3d V. P. Easton. 
J. L. Hodges, Rec. Sec’ry, Taunton. 
Luther Bailey, A. M. Cor. Sec’ry, do. 
Rev. John Pipon, Treasurer, do. 
TRUSTEES. 
Rev. Thomas Andros, Berkley. 
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Rev. Simon Daggett, Taunton. 
Pitt Clark, Norton. 

Stephen Hull, Raynham. 
Abraham Gusher, Dighton. 
Luther Sheldon, Easton. 
Deacon Asa Copeland, Norton. 
—— Daniel Williams, Mansfield. 
Doctor Sumuel Guild, Easton. 

The eighth article of the constitu. 
tion is the following: 

‘It shall be the duty of the Corres. 
ponding Secretary to maintain, under 
the direction of the Board, a corres. 
pondence with the ‘Massachusetts Bi- 
ble Society’ to which this society is 
designed to be auxiliary as to the gen- 
eral object, and with other societies, 
and with individuals, when necessary 
to promote the object of the society.” 


~~ ————- 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


We have, savs the Christian Observ- 
er, before us a report of the Committee 
of this Institution, for 1813. They 
had begun the year with application 
from 26,000 British sailors and sol- 


diers; to whom in the course of the 
year they transmitted 7,254 copies ot 
the scriptures; and had now on hand 
7,490 Bibles; 12,144 Testaments, 
which were preparing for distribution. 


a 


Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Rev. Mr. Leonard, Boston. 

Mr. William Popkin, Malden. 
Mr. Joseph Field, Boston. 

Mr, Lemuel Capen, Cambridge. 


Mr. John E. Abbot, Boston. 
Mr. David Reed, Cambridge. 
Mr. Jonathan P. Dabney, do. 
Mr, David Damon, do. 
Mr. Hiram Weston, Duxbury. 


aR 


NOTICE. 


‘Lhe publishers of this work are un- 
der the necessity of reminding the 
county subscribers, that the time pro- 
posed for payment for the present 
volume is now past; and that it would 
be a great favor to have the payments 
punctually Made. Nearly two thou- 
sand dollars are now due, and the 
publishers have to advance much ready 
money for carrying on the work. 
‘Chey therefore hope that the subscrib- 
ers will as soon as possible, forward 
the amount of their several subscrip- 
tions. Ministers of the gospel, and 


other gentlemen who wish to encour- 
age the work, are humbly requested 
to afford their influence and aid, in 
their respective circles, that the pay- 
ments for this work may be regular 
and punctual. 

The printer of the Christian Disci- 
ple, with two of his workmen, having 
been called into the field for the de- 
fence of Boston, has occasioned a de- 
lay in publishing this Number, which 
we hope the subscribers will candidly 
excuse. 


N.B. By an unfortunate mistake on the part of the printers, which they had 


not time to rectify, and which is deeply regretted, most of the intelligence pre- 
pared for this number is postponed to the next. Enrron 





